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There was one deep blue bowl that was just what Mamacita 
would like for the white roses she grew in their tiny patio 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR Rep Cross 


OcToBER, 1933 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By RutH EveELYN HENDERSON 


The October News in the School 


Classroom Index 
Auditorium: 

“A Sugar-Candy Hallowe’en,” “Hallowe’en” (editorial). 
If the school is celebrating Hallowe’en with a program or 
party it will be interesting to choose diversions and re- 
freshments that represent customs of different countries. 

“Columbus, Junior” (editorial). For additional new 
reference material, see “Special Days” below. 

Citizenship: 

“What We Do,” “The National Children’s Fund at 
Work” 

“Courage” gives an opportunity for discussion of rela- 
tive moral values since the tragedy hinges on the choice 
between the welfare of the peasant’s family and the 
ground squirrel’s family. 

“A Festival of Friendship” may be useful later as ref- 
erence material, for costume suggestions. 

Geography and History: 

England—“We, Us and Co. in London Town” further 
develops the historic links between our country and Eng- 
land and gives interesting background for social studies 
units based upon our own sectional history. 

France—“A. Festival of Friendship” 

Mexico—‘A Sugar-Candy Hallowe’en” is written with 
charm and the accuracy of an author whose home is in the 
city of which she tells. 

Russia—“Courage” 

U. S. Indian—Front Cover, “The CALENDAR Story” 
(editorial), “Wigwams, Hogans and Pueblos,” “What We 
Do” 

Health: 
“What We Do” 


Mathematics: 

“A Sugar-Candy Hallowe’en” has several entertaining 
problems: How did each child have 30 centavos to spend? 
How much did they spend on themselves? How much on 
others? 

“The National Children’s Fund at Work” will be wel- 
comed by teachers who are socializing arithmetic. 
Nature: 

“Courage,” “A Festival of Friendship” 

Primary Grades: 


“A Festival of Friendship” is the kind of make-believe 
that little children will enjoy if it is read aloud to them 
with some preliminary description of the setting and the 
trees and flowers spoken of. 

“Courage” is the very sad kind of story that very young 
readers are likely to revel in, and to balance it, “A Sugar- 
Candy Hallowe’en” is full of fun. 


Special Days 

Holidays, which are times for personal pleasure, 
become also opportunities for sharing enjoyment 
with others. The CALENDAR suggests appropriate 
favors, greetings, gifts and entertainment, products 
of classroom work, for all the more important special 
days. Junior Red Cross membership affords an out- 
let for such gifts and entertainment, and preparation 
becomes an important matter inspiring the highest 
standards, in order that friendship may be worthily 
expressed. 
Anniversaries and Holidays, by Hazeltine, pub- 





lished several years ago by the American Library 

Association, Chicago, Illinois, remains the most com- 

plete bibliography of material. The two recent pub- 

lications reviewed below will be helpful to all 
teachers, especially those who are pioneering in newer 
methods of teaching. 

Houipays, Pictured Teaching Materials. F. E. Compton 
a 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago. 1933. 
A thirty-nine page pamphlet, durably bound in 

heavy, flexible ‘‘cover stock,’’ outlines programs and 
activities for the following special days: Columbus 
Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, Valentine’s Day, and Washington’s Birth- 
day. The activities include listening to stories, read- 
ing, research, cutting out pictures, making pictures, 
developing pageants and plays from suggestions 
given. One or more famous poems related to the 
day are quoted. The suggestions cover interests 
likely to be found in the first six grades. 

More than half the pamphlet is given over to in- 
formation useful in connection with the twelve illus- 
trative plates accompanying each unit. These plates 
have one or more pictures on each, grouped about a 
theme, such as ‘‘Young Columbus and Some Beliefs 
of His Time,’’ or ‘‘Washington as Gentleman 
Farmer, General, Statesman.’’ The cardboard on 
which the pictures are printed will stand much han- 
dling by very young students. On the back of each 
are brief paragraphs interpreting the pictures. Chil- 
dren who have attained reading skill can use them 
independently. 

My Country, Poems of History for Young Americans. 
Selected and edited by Burton Stevenson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 1932. $3.50. 

The poems included in this anthology cover Amer- 
ican history in chronological order from early ex- 
plorations until after the World War. 

At the head of each poem the year to which it 
applies is given. The dates of the author’s life after 
his name might also have been included to give 
added interest, as, for example, in the ease of Sir 
Michael Drayton. Some of the poems are so dated; 
for instance, Tom Paine’s pamphleteering verse, 
‘‘Liberty Trees.’’ 

The selections have been made, rightly, with an eye 
to roundiing out the periods more than to literary 
merit. Their quality ranges all the way up to Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, America’s greatest poet. 

A nice feature is the placing of an explanatory 
note at the head of each poem. A consecutive read- 
ing of these ‘‘head notes,’’ skipping the poems, gives 
a clear summary of each period. Some less usual 
facts like the correction of the Captain Smith- 
Pocahontas myth enliven the notes. 


(Continued on page 2) 





Developing Calendar Activities for October 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art: 

Hallowe’en favors for local institutions and veterans’ 
hospitals. See “Hospitalized Veterans,” below. 

Christmas menu covers for sailors. In all, about 50,000 
of these will be sent to United States vessels. Write Na- 
tional or Branch Headquarters for assignments and 
instructions. 

Covers for Brailled 
TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

Exhibits for Roll Call. 
GUIDE. 

Illustrations for school correspondence 


English: 


News stories and talks on the work of the Red Cross 
Letters for school correspondence albums 


short stories. See September 


See page 4 of this TEACHER’S 


Primary: 

A Red Cross banner of paper chains; stories about “If 
I were a Junior Red Cross member of some other 
country—” 
Socialized Mathematics: 

A Service Fund 


Social Studies Including World Relations: 


Reporting opportunities for autumn work, salvaging 
wood or fuel for winter relief work 

Studying the work of the Red Cross. 
TEACHER’S GUIDE. 

Collecting material for school correspondence 

Sending Christmas boxes. Writing stories on “If I were 
a Junior Red Cross member of another country—” 


Hospitalized Veterans 


Veterans’ Administration Hospitals are now re- 
ferred to as Veterans’ Administration Facilities and 
the title Medical Officer in Charge is no longer used. 

If you have occasion to write the veterans’ hospital 
for which your pupils prepare gifts and greetings, 
please address it as follows: 

Manager 
Veterans’ Administration Facility 


See page 4 of this 


Fitness for Service 


Rural or other schools concerned with the problem 
of providing low cost, nutritious school lunches may 
obtain useful mimeographed bulletins by writing Na- 
tional or Branch Headquarters’ Offices: ‘‘ Recipes for 
Low Cost Foods,’’ compiled by Melva Bakkie, Diree- 
tor of Nutrition, National Headquarters; ‘‘Sugges- 
tions for Noon Lunch at School’’ with menus and 
recipes compiled by Martha Mae Hunter. 

The CaLENDAR suggests that Juniors learn how the 
Red Cross cooperates with publie health authorities 
to safeguard health in times of disaster. The princi- 
pal ways are through provision of medical and nurs- 
ing service; sanitation of the area including disposal 
of the bodies of dead animals, the chlorination of 
public and private water supplies, and safeguarding 
food supplies; control of communicable disease 
through immunization against typhoid and smallpox 
and occasional diphtheria and searlet fever; isolation 
of cases of typhoid fever, measles, scarlet fever or 
smallpox; provision of quinine for malaria and neces- 
sary vaccines and antitoxins; daily inspection of per- 
sons housed in refugee centers. 

A mimeographed bulletin ‘‘ Publie Health and Medi- 
cal Problems in Disasters,’’ of interest to teachers who 
wish to tell their classes more about this type of 


health problem may be obtained by writing National 

or Branch Headquarters. 

Special Days 
(Continued from page 1) 

Yankee Doodle’s contemporary, not wholly flatter- 
ing observation of ‘‘Captain Washington,’’ seldom 
quoted, is given here. Moody’s pitying, angered 
poem, ‘‘On a Soldier Fallen in the Philippines,’’ is 
included. For the period of the World War be- 
wilderment, faith and doubt are found together. The 
sober after-thought is there in Roselle Mercier Mont- 
gomery’s ‘‘ Armistice Day.’’ 

Many school uses will be found for the book: for 
almost any class, holiday readings; for English, nar- 
rative verse and the development of American poetry 
from the era when heroines quaintly dropped a tear, 
to the present; for the social studies, especially his- 
tory, its intended use as pleasantly profitable, supple- 
mentary reading; for Junior Red Cross members, an 
interest in connection with intersectional school cor- 
respondence; but for no one, under any circum- 
stances, to be assigned so many pages at a time in 
the dreary old textbook fashion! 


Problems of Our Day 
FROM CHAOS TO CONTROL. Sir Norman Angell. Appleton- 

Century Company, New York. 1933. $2.00. 

The chaos meant by the author is in the minds of 
the public, and the control sought is control over 
popular emotions. The ultimate objective is social 
control, but this cannot be achieved until the multi- 
tudes ‘‘distinguish in the policies presented to them 
between folly and wisdom, science and quackery 
. . .’ Edueation should, first of all, equip the 
millions who ‘‘make and unmake governments’’—by 
their votes, or their acquiescense or their revolutions 
—to understand their own natures and the ways in 
which men have learned (or must learn) to associate 
together for mutual benefit. All the more because 
man by nature has certain pugnacious and predatory 
impulses, he must be educated to control and direct 
his energies so that he will not destroy others and 
himself with them. 

The author is not ashamed to use very under- 
standable illustrations: We do not decide, he says, 
that man’s desire to drive fast and dangerously is a 
reason to void all traffic laws. It is a reason, rather 
to perfect and enforce traffic regulations. Men have 
the capacity to be educated, if we can only turn the 
trick, for better living rather than for worse. 

The practical conclusions as related to education 
are drawn gently, without rancor; teachers have 
often achieved ‘‘truly wonderful results with a very 
defective tool, upon what is sometimes very poor 
material.’’ Nevertheless, the tool needs to be sharp- 
ened and greater skill applied in its use. Not new 
subjects, so much, as a better focus in teaching them, 
is needed. Education should develop an ‘‘awareness 
of what on the one hand human nature is really like 
and on the other perception of the principles which 
must be applied if any society is to work at all, of 
how man ean be fitted to society and society to 
man i 





Beginning Junior Red Cross Work--An Assembly 


N ASSEMBLY worked out last October by the 
A Washington School, Stockton, California, will in- 
terest teachers who wish to make of Junior Red Cross 
a truly educative instrument. The intelligence with 
which the pupils gathered the necessary material, in- 
terpreted the spirit of their organization and carried 
through their plans, indicates wise guidance in self 
development. The note addressed by the children 
afterwards, to their Junior Red Cross Chairman, is a 
graceful acknowledgment of help given them: 

**DEAR Mrs. SWENSON : 

‘‘We are representing the Washington School in 
writing this letter thanking you for the useful infor- 
mation which you sent to us regarding the history of 
the Junior Red Cross. It was very helpful in our pro- 
gram Friday afternoon. Certain individuals were 
chosen from different classes to give short talks on the 
subject which were included in this literature. Our 
assembly was a great success in arousing the interest 
of the pupils. I am sending you a copy of the pro- 
gram. We are hoping it will interest you. Thanking 
you again, 

We remain, 

‘*MAXINE PuLAsS, FRANCES HALL, 
“* Representatives from the Low Eighth.’’ 


The program follows: 

. Song by school—America the Beautiful 

. History of the Junior Red Cross—by a pupil 

. Skits—made by pupils to show activities of Junior 
Red Cross 

4. Reviewing 
History 
Geography 
Current Events 
Oral Composition 


(A general talk on the magazine was given by a 
pupil. This magazine comes every month and is paid 
for out of the Junior Red Cross funds. It is a very 
excellent magazine and during the past year it was 
not used enough by the pupils. We were urged to 
use it more during the coming year. Pupils were 
introduced to us who told of its worth in geography, 
literature, history and current events. 

One person cited an article on geography which 
told of silk culture in Japan and Amundsen’s 
northern trip. 

A high eighth grader said the magazine was useful 
in literature and told of an article which explained the 
zodiae mentioned in Evangeline. 

An article on history which was about Washington 
and another about the search for Livingstone in 
Africa were reviewed by another person. 

And lastly a boy urged the use of the magazine 
for composition. He said it contained many short 
articles on interesting topics, such as the carrier 
pigeon President Wilson during the war.) 

5. Song by school—Washington, My Washington 

(Their alma mater song.) 

6. Talks on Christmas boxes by pupils 

Reading of last year’s thank-you letters 

Urging interest in this year’s boxes 
. Violin duet 
. Auction 
. Song by School—America. 
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Auction of Red Cross Buttons 


Auctioneer 

The time has come when we should be thinking of 
enrolling with the Junior Red Cross. In a few days 
Red Cross buttons will be given to those who are 
willing to give their service. Today I am auctioning 
off the first of the buttons. How much am I bid for 
the first button? 

First Bidder 

I bid one cent. 

Auctioneer 

Why, Marvin, you could go out in the street and find 
a penny. I can’t accept that bid. Do I hear another 
bid? 

Second Bidder 

I bid two cents. 

Auctioneer 

Why, Billy, you could sell an extra paper any night 
and make two cents. I can’t accept that bid. Do I 
hear another bid? 

Third Bidder 

I bid five cents. 

Auctioneer 

Why, Jack, you could do any night without an ice- 
cream cone and save the nickel. I can’t accept that 
bid. Do I hear another bid? 

Fourth Bidder 

I bid ten cents. 

Auctioneer 

Why, Grace, you could stay home one night from a 


show. Little girls like you are admitted for ten 
cents. I can’t accept that bid. Do I hear another 
bid? (Raising hammer) Going —! 





Three bidders stand at once calling their bid. 
Aileen—I bid my service. 


Sumiko—I bid my service in seeing that flowers will 
be gathered to send to the sick at the hospital. 
Juan—I bid my service in getting others interested 
in the Junior Red Cross so that our school may be 
one hundred percent in service. 

Auctioneer (Bringing down hammer) 

Sold to the highest bidders. Will you step to the 
front, please. (Bidders come forward.) It gives me 
great pleasure to present the pins, the first to be 
given out to these Juniors who are anxious to give 
their service. 


Source Material’ on the Red Cross 


Two reprints of features published in the Junior 
Red Cross magazines may be obtained free on request, 
for help in auditorium periods based on the Red 
Cross. ‘‘The Story of the Red Cross,’’ by Ellen 
McBryde Brown, has been reprinted from the JuNIOR 
Rep Cross News of May, 1931. ‘‘Under a Common 
Symbol,’’ telling of the growth and work of The 
League of Red Cross Societies, is a reprint of an 
article by Miss Brown in the November, 1932, JuNior 
Rep Cross JOURNAL. This article is one of a series, 
‘*Steps Toward World Order,’’ which have all been 
reprinted for the use of junior and senior high school 
teachers in developing social studies units in world 
relations. 








Junior Red Cross and Annual Roll Call 


N the October and November pages of the 

CALENDAR there are a number of suggestions 
about ways in which Junior members may help with 
the annual Red Cross Roll Call. These ways do not 
include the collection of senior memberships or of 
donations to the senior Roll Call funds, for it is 
seldom wise to allow children to collect funds for 
adult purposes. When money is collected from 
pupils in school in connection with the Red Cross 
Roll Call they themselves should benefit from it. It 
should be used first for the enrollment of schools in 
Junior Red Cross, so that the children may receive 
the direct benefit of the educational material planned 
for them and the opportunities for service. Money 
in addition to that used for enrollment automatically 
becomes a Junior Red Cross Service Fund to be used 
in the children’s own service activities. 


Roll Call and Social Studies 


Most valuable of any activity will be the inquiry 
into and discussion of the Red Cross—a voluntary 
organization of citizens united for wide-spread help- 
fulness. It is because of the broad peace-time activi- 
ties of the national organization that people every- 
where join the Red Cross each year. Their member- 
ship makes the work possible and places an obligation 
for continuous service on the organization. 

An annual senior membership in the American 
Red Cross is one dollar. Of each dollar membership 
one-half is kept at home for local service and one- 
half sent to National Headquarters where it is used 
for national and international services. The peace- 
time program includes First Aid and Life Saving, 
Public Health Nursing, Home Hygiene and Care of 
the Sick, Nutrition, ‘‘War Service’’ in behalf of dis- 
abled veterans. The adult volunteers work in many 
fields, and Junior members participate in every phase 
of local, national and international service opened 
through Red Cross organization. Of all, disaster re- 
lief operations are most dramatic in their appeal. 
But one should remember what the other services 
eontribute for the immediate rescue and later re- 
habilitation of victims. 

Facts and figures for the past year are summarized 
in the Roll Call literature obtainable through Red 
Cross Chapters. They provide contemporary source 
material worthy of serious discussion. 

Each year brings some new difficult problem of re- 
lief, which can be solved only by trained experts 
accustomed to meeting new problems of human needs 
with energy and wisdom. Thinking back only a few 
years one can recall cyclones in the Midwest, hurri- 
canes in Florida, floods in the Mississippi basin and 
Vermont, fires that devastated towns in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine, earthquakes rumpling California, 
droughts in the West and Southwest, unemployment 
everywhere. Each has required prompt action and a 
trained imagination—ability to adapt skill learned in 
past situations to a new situation requiring partly 
new technique. 

During the past two years a large sum was spent in 
distributing government wheat and cotton for unem- 
ployment relief. More than ten and a half million 
barrels of flour were divided among more than five 
and a half million families throughout the United 


States, Alaska and Puerto Rico. This flour went into 
all but seventeen of the 3,076 counties in the United 
States. In addition 223,901 tons of feed for livestock 
were distributed among almost 200,000 families who 
were losing their stock on account of drought or other 
unfavorable conditions. 

Eight hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton 
were turned over to the Red Cross for distribution. 
This was bartered with manufacturers for almost one 
hundred million yards of cloth which Red Cross vol- 
unteers made up into garments for men, women, and 
children. Six hundred thousand adult volunteers, in 
many Chapters, helped at the task of making these 
clothes. Besides the clothes made by volunteers, much 
needed garments—men’s and boys’ suits, sweaters, 
knit undergarments, hose—and bedding could not be 
made. So some of the bales of cotton were bartered 
for such articles: almost sixty million ready-made gar- 
ments, almost five million sweaters and almost two 
million blankets and comforters. Arranging for this 
wholesale barter and distributing the cloth and gar- 
ments made it necessary to employ additional office 
forces in Chicago, New Orleans and Washington, 
D. C. The money spent by the Red Cross amounted 
to between seven hundred thousand and seven hun- 
dred fifty thousand dollars. In this work every dollar 
member of the Red Cross may feel that he had a 
share. Six million or more yards of goods are still to 
be distributed and sewed. 

The half of each dollar membership retained in local 
Chapters is used for whatever local service the mem- 
bers wish—classes in nutrition, Home Hygiene and 
Care of the Sick, a Life Saving campaign, and many 
forms of relief. 





Other Roll Call Activities 


A grasp of the facts will make some youngsters 
eager for more active part in Roll Call work. There 
are kinds of clerical or messenger work, filling en- 
velopes and distributing supplies, that may be done 
by older children who wish to give volunteer service 
at local Chapter headquarters. Other kinds of cleri- 
eal work ean be done in school by classes for which the 
activity offers some real education. The Chapter will 
furnish folders for which envelopes can be addressed, 
to parents or other adults, by primary pupils who are 
learning or practicing the proper form in addressing 
envelopes. Pupils old enough can write letters to 
parents and friends explaining some of the facts 
about the Red Cross, inviting them to join and telling 
them where, when and how this may be done. Artistic 
exhibits of Junior Red Cross work may be planned 
and set up in school corridors or store windows so 
that school visitors and the community will learn 
about accomplishments of Junior members. Enter- 
tainments may be given based either on Senior or 
Junior Red Cross work. 

If you are interested in having your pupils take 
part in some of these activities, as a part of practical 
civie education, you will find that the Junior Red 
Cross chairman, or, if there is no Junior Red Cross 
chairman, other Chapter officials will be ready to 
provide some appropriate activity. And your advice 
will be sought as to what form of activity will be of 
real educational benefit to the children. 











N Mexico Hallow- 

e’en comes on the 

first and second of 
November instead of 
the last night of Oc- 
tober. For almost a 
week before Novem- 
ber first, Paco and his 
sister Xochitl had 
known that it was 
coming. (Xochitl was 
very proud of her pretty name, 
the Aztec word for “flower,” pro- 
nounced Sdécheel.) They had 
known because their little sun- 
dried mud-brick house was on 
one of the main highways into 
the big city of Guadalajara, and 
for almost a week now they had 
been seeing burros driven by, 
heavily laden with huge covered baskets that 
had in them, the children knew, marvelous things 
for the fair. 

When at last the great day arrived, you may be 
sure that Paco and Xochitl were up early, and 
had their faces and hands washed without being 
told. They ate their corn cake and chocolate 
corn-gruel breakfast in a hurry. Then their 
mother told them that they could have all the 
money in their pig-banks to spend at the fair. 
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At one of the booths were masks, and these were what Paco liked 


A Sugar-Candy 


Hallowe’en 


IDELLA PURNELL 


Illustrations by Berta and Elmer Hader 





Xochitl’s pig 





Paco and Xochitl had 
been saving their pen- 


nies for weeks and 
weeks. Their father 
was a poor shoemaker, 
and they did not often 
have pennies to save. 

When Paco broke 
his fat pig with the 
pink roses painted on 
him, he found he had 
forty-one centavos. He was rich 
because he sometimes carried 
market baskets home for people 
who paid him two or three pen- 
nies for his work. 

Xochitl hated to break her 
pretty blue pig with the yellow 
flowers and gold snout and ears. 
So she found a hairpin and 
worked and worked, and when she had all of her 
pennies out of the slot there were only nineteen. 

When Paco saw how disappointed she was he 
laughed and threw his pennies into her lap with 
hers. “Divide them, my sister,” he commanded. 
“Then we shall each have thirty centavos. We 
can do miracles with so much.” 

Seeing his mother’s quick smile and Xochitl’s 
happy look, Paco felt himself rewarded. 

The two children set out. “Paco,” his mother 
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said, “I’m sorry I can not go with you. 
But I must finish doing the drawn-work 
on the handkerchief for the rich Senora 
Gutierrez. She will pay me fifty cen- 
tavos for it when it is done, and that is 
much money. But you are a big boy 
now, nearly twelve, and Xochitl is ten. 
I am sure that you are big enough to 
take care of your sister.” 

Paco and Xochitl decided to walk the 
long way in to the center of town where 
the fair would be. They passed street 
cars and big busses full of people, but a 
ride would cost five centavos and the 
two children knew how much five cen- 
tavos could buy. So they trudged along 
on their own sturdy legs. 

When they were almost too tired to 
walk any more, they reached the fair— 
and then they found that the tiredness 
was all gone and they felt just like new. 
For it was a better fair this year than 
ever before. 

“Hold my hand, Xochitl, or my coat- 
tail, so you won't get lost,” Paco com- 
manded, when he saw how many people 
filled the street. On each side of the 
street for eight blocks, and for at least 
one block up and down each side-street crossing 
the main street in that region, were booths, 
made of boxes and rough boards and sheltered by 
canvas roofs to keep off the bright sun and the 
possible rains. They were wonderful booths. 
In them Paco and Xochitl could buy almost any- 
thing they desired. 

There were tiny, tiny colored glass toys, deer 
and dogs and cats and trees, and wee glass orches- 
tras, and glass candles in candlesticks, half an 
inch high, and whole sets of bright glass dishes 
so small a fairy could use them for his dinner of 
dewdrops and honeysuckle pollen. 

There were marvelous clay toys and dishes of 
every kind. Paco especially liked the horsemen 
on their fiery leaping horses, with lassos in their 
hands, and their wide Mexican sombreros almost 
falling off their heads. There was a big bow] of 
fine pottery Mamacita would like, painted with a 
blue deer and yellow flowers and green palm 
trees, but it cost a whole peso. 

There were glasses and dishes and vases and 
bowls for grown-up people of clear glass with 
bubbles in it, in the deepest sapphire blues and 
ruby reds and grape purples and amber browns. 
There was one deep blue bowl that was just ex- 
actly what Mamacita would like the best of any- 
thing for the white roses she grew in their tiny 
patio. She was always sorry that she didn’t have 
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They walked the long way in to the center of town 


anything prettier than an old red clay bowl for 
her roses. But the beautiful bowl cost thirty 
centavos! 

There were places to eat, and all the things to 
eat that children like the most—peanuts and 
sugarcane and corn on the cob with fresh cheese, 
ice cream in cones and molds and on sticks, rich 
cake with delicious almond-cream icing almost 
an inch thick, and all the Mexican dishes that 
make you hungry just to see them with their 
pretty lettuce and radish garnishes, and smell 
their savory odors as they cook. For on every 
street corner were old women ladling grease on 
to hot iron griddles over clay charcoal braziers, 
and frying Mexican foods. 

And fried in great cauldrons of sizzling lard 
there were Mexican doughnuts in great loops, 
yards long, and sprinkled with sugar. Each 
doughnut man had a little cannon with an arrow 
in it pointed at a wheel with numbers on it. For 
a penny you could press the release on the can- 
non, while the man whirled the wheel around, 
and the number your arrow hit would show the 
man how many lengths of doughnut to give to 
you. If you hit the ten, you would get ten lengths 
of doughnut free, and your penny back. 

At one of the booths were masks, and these 
were what Paco liked. There were cows’ heads, 
goats’ heads, pigs’ heads in green and pink and 





purple, faces of fat old men with big noses, and 
many death’s heads, because it was Hallowe’en; 
but these skulls were beautiful, white with black 
lines to show the grinning teeth and eye sockets 
and nose, and wearing gilded crowns! 

And because it was Hallowe’en there were 
many booths filled with skeletons—clay skele- 
tons and wooden skeletons and dressed-up lady 
and gentleman skeletons, and candy skeletons, 
sugar-candy skulls with gold paper eyesockets, 
skeletons with wire springs for necks that nodded 
their heads, and black paper coffins with sugar- 
candy skeletons in them that popped up when 
you lifted the lid, and black paper coffins filled 
with candy. 

Paco and Xochitl walked up and down, up and 
down, with Xochitl holding tight to Paco’s coat- 
tail so she wouldn’t get lost. Each one clutched 
thirty centavos. They didn’t want to spend their 
money until they had seen everything and knew 
what they wanted to buy. So they pushed their 
way through the people and past the balloon man 
and the airplane-toy man, and the men with 
tiny gilded skeleton stick pins, and the ice-cream- 
cone men holding out their big cones heaped 
with pink and white ice cream, and they looked 
and looked and looked. They wanted to buy 
everything. 

And this is what they bought: the blue glass 
bowl for Mamacita for half their money; a black 
paper coffin with a marvelous sugar-candy skele- 
ton in it for Papacito, for ten centavos; a black 
paper coffin filled with tiny candies for them- 
selves for five centavos; a great plateful of steam- 
ing hot enchiladas for five centavos; sugarcane 
and peanuts for five centavos ; one ice-cream cone 
for three centavos, which they both ate. A little 
gilded skeleton stick pin for one centavo, and 
six lengths of doughnut for one centavo. 

Their money was all gone, so they had to walk 
home. Paco wore the little gilded skeleton stick 


They sat down to 





pin in his tie, for Xochitl had fired the cannon- 
arrow at the doughnut man’s. Paco carried the 
beautiful blue glass bowl with a few peanuts and 
some sugarcane in it for Papacito and Mamacita. 
Xochitl carried the two little coffins. 

By now it was night. How carefully they had 
to walk along the dark streets! They had to 
pass through a section of town where the paving 
was very poor, and how afraid they were that 
Paco might stumble and fall and break the beau- 
tiful blue glass bowl! Both children were so 
tired that they could hardly walk. They were 
sleepy, too. 

They sat down to rest for a moment on the 
curbstone, and a policeman woke them up. 

“Here, here!” he said, “what’s this? Did you 
steal this bowl?” 

How frightened the children were, till they 
saw that he was joking! 

They got up and they walked on and on and on. 
Once Paco did stumble and fall, but the bowl was 
hugged tight in his arms and he was so glad that 
it was not broken he hardly noticed how badly 
he bumped his elbow! 

And then they were home, and Mamacita was 
filled with delight over her beautiful bowl, and 
Papacito admired his sugar-candy skeleton very, 
very much, as they helped the two tired children 
to bed. 

“Today,” Mamacita told them, “I finished the 
drawn-work handkerchief for the rich Sefiora 
Gutierrez, and she ordered six more. And a man 
came and ordered a pair of boots from your 
father. So your father says we can take the 
fifty centavos Sefiora Gutierrez paid me, and to- 
morrow we can all go to the fair!” 

And probably in all the great city of Guadala- 
jara there were no two children happier than 
Paco and Xochitl as they fell asleep, to dream 
of blue glass bowls filled with beautiful white 
roses, and gleaming sugar-candy skeletons. 


rest for a moment 
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Us and Co. in London Town 


CHARLOTTE KETT 


Part II 

és E’VE each made a 
discovery!” Patsy 
burst out when 


they met again the next 
evening. 

“Sh!” Kitty said, “keep 
it for dessert; feed me first 
on solid food. Did you run 
William Penn to earth?” 





The 


original 
“Sign of the 


Crown and 
Three Sugar 
Loaves” 


“Yes; but he’s not such 
‘solid food’ as you think, 
Aunt Kitty. I’ve always 
thought of him as a rather 
dull somebody in a history 
book and not exciting at all. 
But he really is—exciting, I 
mean. 

“IT spent the morning 
wandering in and through 
and up and down the Tower 
of London,” Patsy ex- 
plained. “I thought I’d got 
mixed up with a pageant re- 
hearsal when I first met the 
warders, with their theatri- 
eal hats and tights and 
puffed sleeves. But it seems 
they are always like that; 
have been for hundreds of 
years. 

“T saw the row of houses where Penn was born, 
and the view they have of the little enclosure 
where three of Henry VIII’s wives were be- 
headed. I would say that this was history’s home 
base, at least as far as England is concerned; 
such crowds of people have been tried, impris- 
oned, tortured and beheaded here—and the axe 
still looks horribly sharp!” 

“Was there ever a more bloodthirsty wretch 
than sweet Patricia Elwell?” said Paul, teasingly. 

“T am not!” Patsy protested. “But I defy you 
to find any fortress that has been doing duty 
since the time of William the Conqueror that is 
not steeped in blood. And these things must have 
influenced the characters of the men who went 
out to settle America, mustn’t they, Aunt Kitty?” 

“T should think that growing up in the Tower 
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The “armor portrait” of William 
Penn painted in 1666 when he 
was twenty-two years old 


precincts might easily have its effect on an im- 
pressionable child,” her aunt said. “How did 
Penn happen to be there?” 

“His father, Sir William Penn, was an admiral 
in the Navy, and I suppose the government al- 
lotted him those quarters. What puzzles me is, 
how William Penn, Jr., found time enough be- 
tween jail sentences to found Pennsylvania. His 
troubles began when he was at Oxford; he was 
sent down for ‘nonconformity,’ whatever that 
may be. His father then urged him to go to 
, France, where he moved 
in a brilliant and worldly 
circle. Then he went on to 
Italy to complete his edu- 
‘vation. When he returned, 
Pepys described him as ‘a 
modish person.’ He had not 
been home very long when 
he was popped into prison 
in the Tower for some- 
thing he had _ published. 
Later on he went to jail 
again for refusing to take 
his hat off in court and re- 
fusing to take the oath of 
allegiance. .The old admiral 
probably heaved a big sigh 
of relief when his trouble- 
some son set sail for the 
New World in 1682. 

“There is a tablet to 
Penn’s memory in the 
church of All Hallows, 
where he was christened. It 
valls him ‘an exemplar of brotherhood and peace,’ 
and quotes some words of his: ‘I shall not usurp 
the right of any, nor oppress his person. God has 
furnished me with a better resolution and has 
given me the grace to keep it.’ 

“I thought St. Sepulchre’s was old, but All 
Hallows is older still. Ethelburga, Abbess of 
Barking, founded it four hundred years before 
the Normans set foot on English soil. And there 
must have been some sort of a building there 
before that, for Roman tiles have been discov- 
ered in the crypt. It gave me a queer feeling to 
see so ancient a church fitting into the nooks 
and crannies of daily life the way All Hallows 
does. People drop in all day long for a moment’s 
quiet. It is one of the most used churches I ever 
saw, almost like a club. And you’d never guess 








The Tower of London as it looked when Penn was a boy 


what Penn’s memorial faces: a child’s-size altar, 
battered and used, the field altar of the local 
troop of Boy Scouts. This church is also head- 
quarters for Toc H.* 

“One of my day’s finds was here, a picture of 
John Quincy Adams. He was married in this 
church when he was serving as secretary to his 
father, our first Minister to the Court of St. 
James.” 

“One of your finds?” Paul said, inquiringly. 

“Yes. I went back to nose around behind St. 
Sepulchre’s to see Smithfield. By the way, it has 
nothing to do with the great and famous family 
of Smiths. It means Smooth Field, and was the 
great fair green and jousting ground of London. 
From Saxon times it was the place for the cattle 
market. In Queen Victoria’s reign the live cattle 
were moved elsewhere, but it still keeps up the 
tradition in a way, for it is now the largest meat 
market in the world. Further on, tucked away 
behind a big, quiet square, I found Charterhouse, 
where Roger Williams went to school, years be- 
fore it entered his head to found Rhode Island. 
It was once a monastery for Carthusian monks, 
but over three hundred years ago a man left it 
in his will to be an old men’s home and a school 
for poor boys. The old men are called ‘brothers.’ ” 

“What was Roger Williams like?” said Paul. 

“He was like Penn,” Patsy replied. “He even 
had a hard time getting along in the New World. 
He was banished from Massachusetts in 1635 for 
his ‘dangerous opinions.’ He moved to Provi- 
dence, and later returned to England to secure a 


* Toc H comes from the code alphabet of the army sig- 
nalers and stands for Talbot House. This was a club for all 
ranks which was formed in a hot sector in Flanders during the 
World War. It is now a world-wide service organization of 
boys and young men who seek to build up the best things 
that belong to peace. 


charter for ‘the plantations in Narragansett’s 
Bay.’ During this stay of his in England, one 
of his publications was burned by the public 
hangman. Roger was soon on his way back to 
America, where he lived for seven years. Then 
we find him in the mother country again. In 
1654 he crossed the Atlantic once more to be- 
come president of Rhode Island. 

“Now don’t ask me anything more about him, 
because that is all I know, except that he put 
down an Indian rising twenty years later when 
he was quite an old man.” 

“She certainly beat me today,” said Paul, 
“though I bagged some pretty good game.” 

“What was it?” both listeners asked in one 
breath. 

“T found the house where Franklin roomed in 
Craven Street. It is a modest four-story hotel 
only three windows wide. Did I tell you that I 
saw a letter of Franklin’s yesterday in the British 
Museum, written to a Captain Dawson and tell- 
ing him how to protect gunpowder from light- 
ning? But the best of all was hunting up his 
printing press. It isin the Science Museum, just 
as you said, Aunt Kitty. Of course it is a pretty 
lumbersome old thing, but there it is, right in 
the line of historical succession running from the 
early Caxton press to the presses of our own day, 
and keeping house with some of the most decrepit 
old models of typewriters in captivity. But, 
golly, what a museum! It shows the develop- 
ment of about every sort of machine that there 
is: boats, motor boats and turbines, mining ma- 
chinery, airplanes, gliders. I wish I could go 
there every Saturday.” 

“You’d find about half the boys of London 
there,” Aunt Kitty said. 

“You are doing wonderfully well, but neither 
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of you has brought me in the slightest evidence 
that there were ever any difficulties between the 
new country and the old. Surely there must be 
something in this huge city to remind us that we 
finally came to a parting of the ways. How about 
that for tomorrow's clue?” 

It rained the next day, and as Aunt Kitty sat 
correcting proof she felt a twinge of conscience 
about sending her young visitors out to splash 
around in the wet. But it was sympathy wasted. 
The damp air only brought up the color in their 
cheeks, and that evening, after a hot bath and a 
change, they looked better than ever. 

“Well, Paul, let’s hear yours first tonight ; have 
you bagged me some Revolutionary heroes?” 
Aunt Kitty said, ladling out soup. 

“T found one, in Westminster Abbey; but he 
was only a hero from the English point of view. 
He is Major John André, who was mixed up in 
the Benedict Arnold affair, caught red-handed, or 
at least red-footed (those papers were in his 
boots), and hanged by order of George Wash- 
ington.” 

“André is not an English name,” his aunt ob- 
served. 

“No, his father was a Genevan. On his tomb 
are the words: ‘Yet stranger, weep not, for 
though premature his death, his life was glorious.’ 
He was only twenty-nine when he died. He 
played for high stakes; if he failed, he expected 
a hard penalty. He took his sentence like a sport, 
and actually had the steadiness of hand to do a 
portrait of himself on the day of his death. It is 
at Yale, I believe. 

“Near André’s tomb is that of Roger Town- 
shend, killed in an attack on Ticonderoga in 
1758. It has some queer-looking Indians on it, 
as daintily made as Filipinos and as formal and 
polite as Japanese. 

“After Westminster, I hopped on a bus and 
hunted up the Public Record Office in Chancery 
Lane. It looked as if they were expecting me, 
for set out in case ‘M’ were all the documents I 
most wanted to see. There was Penn’s petition 
to James II, that Patsy was talking about yes- 
terday, requesting a settlement of the boundary 
dispute between Lord Baltimore and himself. 
The Olive Branch petition is alongside, dated 
July 8, 1775, and addressed to George III, beg- 
ging that the statutes which distressed the colo- 
nists might be repealed, and signed by such 
names as John Hancock, Sam’l. Adams, John 
Adams, B. Franklin and Th. Jefferson. 

“In the next case but one I found the original 
Domesday Book; I thought I’d pass out when I 
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I had always looked on it 
as some sort of historical myth; I never dreamed 


set my eyes on that! 


that it was still in existence. But there it is, the 
general survey of England made by order of 
William the Conqueror in 1086, and in no worse 
condition than my old Latin grammar. 

“T had read somewhere that there were relics 
of the War of 1812 at Whitehall, so I went there 
next. The relics were not extensive, but the 
place was grand. There is a ceiling painted by 
Rubens in the great banqueting hall where 
Charles I stepped out to the scaffold for his 
beheading.” 

“Who’s getting gory now?” Patsy taunted. 
“What were the war relics?” 

“The Chesapeake’s flag, and her signal book, 
weighted with a bullet so that it would sink and 
not be taken. It was taken all the same. There 
was hardly time to throw it overboard; the 
Chesapeake’s encounter with the Shannon only 
lasted fifteen minutes.” 

“Now let’s hear your surprise,’ Aunt Kitty 
said, turning to Patsy. 

“Tt’s nothing so very much, really; only it was 
difficult to find. I brought you a present.” 
Patsy drew a paper-wrapped cube from behind 
her back and handed it to her aunt with a mis- 
chievous light in her eye. Gingerly Aunt Kitty 
undid it, half expecting a joke. Inside she found 
a bright tin box with a tight covering which she 
had to pry open. “Tea?” she said, sniffing the 
delicious aroma. 

“Yes, tea; and guess where from?” 

“From a tea-shop?” her aunt hazarded. 

“From ‘The Sign of the Crown and Three 
Sugar Loaves,’ which supplied the tea for the 
Boston Tea Party!” 

“Not really, Patsy? However did you find it?” 

“T went to the old address in Fenchurch Street, 
but the premises have all been rebuilt. The 
produce brokers who are there now gave me 
the new address in Creechurch Lane, and there 
I found the world’s oldest established tea- 
merchants, doing business over the same counter 
and under the same sign in a funny little 
narrow shop fairly reeking with history and 
groceries.” 

“That’s a delightful domestic touch, Patsy, and 
it was charming of you to bring me the tea, but 
as for its really ranking higher than Paul’s 
finds—what do you think?” 

“His are more solid, but mine is more fun,” 
said Patsy, trying to be fair to Paul and loyal to 
her grocery. 

(To be concluded) 
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Girls of Nice in national costume at the Battle of Flowers 


A Festival of Friendship 


ANDREE D’ESTREES 


" ONSENSE, 
N child,” said 
the Proud 
Palm tree to the 
Golden Gillyflower, 
as it waved about 
nonchalantly in the 
sun-bathed garden 
of Count X on the 
French Riviera. 
“How dare you 
doubt my word and 
listen to the prattle 
of a Mere Mimosa! 
I tell you all this 
noise is nothing but 
the usual carnival. 
We have had one for more than fifty years.” 
“It is not a carnival,” retorted the Mere Mi- 
mosa tree, its sensitive yellow blossoms shiver- 
ing with indignation, “it is a Festival of Nations. 
I heard the sparrows talking about it last night. 
It was planned by the French people who in- 
habit the town of Nice. They wanted to make 
friends with the country folk of other nations, 
and, as they are very jolly themselves, they know 
there is nothing better for friendship than havy- 
ing a good time and a good laugh together.” 
“Hark, what is that music I hear?” said the 





The Hungarians wear 
gorgeous embroidered 
flowers 


Magnificent Mag- 
nolia, craning its 


great, white blossom 
towards the wide 
avenue that bor- 
dered the garden 
in which they stood. 
Opposite, the lap- 
ping, tideless blue 
sea went “swish- 
swosh” gently as it 
glittered in the 
warm sunlight. 

“You should have 
been at the station,” 
said a Sparrow, “T A Bavarian — 
have never seen 
such excitement! All the way along, the balconies 
are covered with flowers, the windows draped 
with flags. The boys and girls of Nice greeted the 
arriving groups with cheers and embraces as they 
got out of the trains. And don’t they look gay 
in their Nicois costumes—pancake-shaped straw 
hats, velvet boleros, short red-and-white striped 
skirts—while the lads play weird squeaky tunes 
on their native gourds!” 

“What will the foreigners do?” 

“T was told that groups from more than 
twenty-five nations were to parade around the 
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town in regional costumes, singing their folk 
songs and dancing their national dances. Then 
they will give performances on a big open-air 
stage, and after that a banquet and ball will be 
given for them. Tomorrow, they will take part in 
the Battle of Flowers, during which beautifully- 
decorated floats will parade along the sea-front 
while the people throw bouquets at each other.” 

“Here they come, here they come!” shouted 
the Candid Camelia bush, and some of its white 
blossoms turned pink with excitement, while all 
the flowers put on their best perfume in honor of 
the visitors. The Proud Palm only shrugged its 
lanky arms and shook a little dust around. 

“Do tell me what you see, kind trees,” said the 
Gillyflower, “I do not know what goes on over 
the wall.” 

The flags of all the nations came first carried 
by men on horseback. ‘They are more beautiful 
than a field of poppies,” murmured the Mimosa. 
“Here are the Austrian lads with pointed green 
felt hats; the German boys and girls from Ba- 
varia further down wear round 
flat ones of the same color with a 
long fluffy feather in the back. 
The Bulgarians wear heavy cloth 
garments with embroidered 
aprons like fine carpetwork. How 
deep and grave their voices are!” 

“What are those people in high 
black leather boots? Cossacks?” 

“No, the Russian Cossacks are 
further back; these are the 
Czechoslovaks. These women 
are perhaps the most picturesque 
of all, with their miles of soft 
pleated petticoats and _ puffy- 
sleeved white linen blouses and 
white lace caps. The men wear 
huge red woolen pompons in 
every possible nook and corner, 
and little round caps.” 

“What is this merry old- 
fashioned song?” asked the Mag- 
nolia. “I seem to remember it.” 

“It is a Canadian folk song. 
Many of their songs were origi- 
nally old French melodies; that 
is why you may have heard it 
before.” 

“Here come more girls—no, 
they are boys; but they are 
wearing white ballet skirts and 
red leather shoes.” 

“They are Greek.” 

“What a lovely song they 
sing; it must be a sailor’s song 
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Greeks wear white kilts 





for it sounds like the clapping of the waves and 
the rocking of a ship.” 

“It probably is a sea song, for you must re- 
member Greece contains a great number of small 
islands. But speaking of skirts, just look at that 
Seotch girl wearing a kilt; she is bouncing like a 





rubber ball and shouting 
wildly as she does a High- 
land fling.” 

“How wonderful all 
those different tunes are, 
and so different from each 
other,” said the Sparrow; 
“it is a delight; I call this 
a festival of music.” 

“No, it is not,” replied 
the Camelia, “don’t you 
see it is a festival of 
color?” 

“Above all,” put in the 
Mimosa gently, as several 
groups passed arm-in-arm 

with girls in French regional 
costumes, “it seems to me a fes- 
tival of friendship.” And it 
showered the group with the 
golden snow of its feathery 
blossoms. 

“T am sure some of them will 
lose their railroad tickets home, 
the way they are flinging them- 
selves about!” concluded the 
Palm tree. 

“What is this tall man with 
yellow trunks and a flat pump- 
kin hat? He looks like King 
Henry VIII of England,” said 
the Camelia. 

“Not at 


all, ignoramus!” 





T he Canadian cos- 

tumes are de- 

scended from the 
French 





“He is 
a Swiss halberdier. And the 
man in brown carrying a cross- 
bow and holding a boy by the 
hand is William Tell. Now in 
my young days—” 

“T miss my Swiss and my 
Swiss Miss misses me,” hum- 
med the Camelia, eager to stop 
the soliloquy. “Did you notice 
that the costumes of Eastern 
Europe were mostly on white 
backgrounds, usually soft hand- 
woven wool or linen, while 
those of Central Europe are 
made of the most vivid colors? 
Look at the cobalt blues of the 
Czechs, the startling greens of 
the Hungarians and the cerise 
of the Poles.” 

“Yes, those Hungarians are 
wearing embroidered flowers 
that would make all you girls 
jealous,” put in the Palm tree. 
“Hop, skip and jump! The 
way the Poles dance their ‘Cra- 
koviak’ makes you dizzy. The 
men’s costumes are even more 
elaborate than those of the women; grey vests of 
fine cloth, heavily braided, white knee breeches, 
and those unforgettable hats called ‘shapkas,’ 
which start off by being round, change their 
minds and flatten out into a square at the top— 
something between an opera hat and a concer- 
tina. They are finished off with a peacock’s 
feather and a bunch of gay ribbons dangling to 
one side.” 

“Oh, how I wish I could see them!” sighed the 


erowled the Palm tree. 





A Roumanian couple 


Gillyflower. “It must be such a beautiful sight!” 
“Tt is a pity to be such a midget that you do 
not know what goes on around you,” said the 
Palm tree irritably. “I really don’t know what 
you would do without us. I sometimes wonder 
why such useless little things as you were ever 
invented. All you can do is to wither!” 

The Gillyflower hung its head and shed a dew- 
drop tear, which almost 
drowned a green scarab that 
had been warming itself in the 
sun, 

Just then a young man came 
out of the house into the gar- 
den. He stood watching the pa- 
rade for a while. Then, as the 
Roumanian group came up to 
him it stopped. The chorus was 
singing a sad melodious song. 
The voice of one girl could be 
heard far above the others in 
its clearness and purity. She 
was very beautiful, with her 
long black hair and white skin. 
As the song ended, the young 
man applauded loudly. The 
girl turned and smiled happily. 
Whereupon he stepped back 
and looked about him as though 
hunting for something. Catch- 
ing sight of the sweet-smelling 
Gillyflower, he plucked it and 
threw it at the beautiful Rou- 
manian girl, and was rewarded 
with another radiant smile as 
she tucked the flower in her 
belt. When he turned to go 
indoors he was humming the 
sad Roumanian tune, but his 
gestures were far from sad, for 
he jumped up the marble steps 
of the veranda three at a time. 

“Humph!” said the Palm 
tree with contempt. “Did you 
see that! I know what will 
happen now. He will meet her 
again at the ball tonight, and 
later on they will be married and live happily 
forever after. Now, in the good old days, things 
did not happen so quickly. For instance. . .” 

“All the same,” interrupted the Mimosa with 
suavity, “even in the good old days, I don’t think 
a young man would have chosen you to help him 
in winning the lady of his dreams. I believe 
you are just envious of the fate of the little 
Gillyflower.” 

“Why, what an idea!” snorted the Palm tree. 
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HALLOWE’EN 


HE Druids of ancient Britain believed that 

on the night of October 31, the great lord 
of death, Saman, summoned all the souls con- 
demned during the year and ordered them to 
inhabit the bodies of animals. Against the 
wicked spirits supposed to roam the fields that 
night the Druids built great bonfires and kept a 
sharp lookout. The Romans had a harvest 
festival about that time and that’s how nuts 
and apples came to be associated with Hallow- 
een. The festival got its name after Britain 
became Christian. The next day was set aside 
as All Saints’ Day, and the evening before was 
named the hallowed, or holy evening. 

In some parts of Europe, the spirits at large 
on Hallowe’en were supposed to be good and 
not bad, sometimes the spirits of departed mem- 
bers of the family. So in Ireland, Scotland and 
Wales food was left out for them, hearths were 
swept clean and chairs were set about the fire- 
side before the people went to bed. 

In the north of England Hallowe’en was some- 
times called “Nut Crack Night.” Girls tried 
their fortunes with nuts thrown into fire. Each 
nut was given the name of a sweetheart. If 
the kernel jumped out of the fire, he would not 
be faithful; if it burned slowly, he did not care 
a great deal; if it blazed up brightly, he was 
true and devoted. 
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The Mexican children in the first story this 
month really celebrated All Saints’ Day and All 
Souls’ Day, which come on the first and the 
second of November. 


THE CALENDAR STORY 


N the old days it was hard to keep the Hopi 

bean bowl filled. The Hopis had long been 
a pueblo, or village tribe of Indians, living on 
three rocky mesas that rose abruptly from the 
Arizona plain, like islands from the sea. 

Since there was neither soil nor water on 
these barren table lands, the inhabitants were 
obliged to go down to the plain to plant their 
corn and beans and melons. As time went on 
their farming became a wild adventure, often 
ending in battle and bloodshed. For the tilled 
patches of the Hopis had been discovered by 
another tribe, fierce nomads, newcomers into 
the Southwest, who never planted, but lived 
by reaping the harvests of others. These were 
the Navajo. They were clever people who 
learned quickly, and when the Spaniards ap- 
peared on the scene and taught them to raise 
sheep, they became expert herders. 

It is long since there has been warfare be- 
tween the Hopi and the Navajo. They live 
side by side, and share the wells which the 
United States government has driven deep in 
the desert soil, rendering it fertile. But the 
Navajo still roam and raise sheep, never build- 
ing cities, and the Hopi still live on their lonely 
mesas, making their characterful pottery and 
keeping the bean bowl filled—A. M. U. 





COLUMBUS, JUNIOR 


AYN interesting letter from the son of Colum- 

bus was discovered lately in Spain. If he 
had been writing today Diego Columbus might 
have ended his letters “Yours, D. C.,” but 
he belonged to an age of less bustle and more 
ceremony, and so the letter he wrote to the 
Archbishop of Toledo on January 12, 1512, con- 
cludes, “Illustrious Sir, Servitor of Your Very 
Reverend Lordship, whose very magnificent 
hands are kissed by El Almirante.” 

Diego Columbus was with his father on the 
first journey to America, and two years after 
his father’s death was made Governor of the 
Indies. This was in 1508; Diego did not achieve 
his ambition of becoming viceroy till 1520, after 
he had lent ten thousand ducats to Emperor 
Charles the Fifth. He died in 1526 at fifty-two. 
There are only three of his letters in existence, 
and this one is by far the most interesting. 


—The Children’s Newspaper, London. 
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Courage 
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Illustrations by R. Bruce Horsfall 


T was a beautiful August day, one of those 
clear, bright summer days of Siberia where 
The sky was 


summer ends with August. 
of a deep blue with 
small downy clouds 
flitting merrily 
across it; the sun 
bathed everything 
in its dazzling 
light; the air 
smelled of ripe 
wheat and_ other 
grain. 

The gray ground 
squirrel, however, 
had no time to 
waste on the beauty 
of the day. Harvest 
was on hand, and 
before it began she 
had to gather in her 
winter supplies. 
She threw a last 
glance at her under- 
ground chamber. 
The round ceiling 
and walls were as ? 
smooth as if she — 
had used the trowel, 
and the floor was 
tramped down to a polish. She scurried through 
the long corridor to the surface. There she 
paused for an instant, rolled a lump of earth to 
the entrance of her home, sniffed the air and 
trotted in the direction of the wheat field. She 
kept well under cover of the tall grass, the 
boulders and the wide leaves of burdock. The 
open spaces she crossed in long leaps, carrying 
her tail like a trumpet, the end slightly bent 
down. 

Reaching the field, the squirrel slowed to a 
slow walk. She was safe in the dense thicket of 
the rustling, swaying yellow wheat and, besides, 
she had to select her stalks carefully, for some 
were riper than the others. Now and then she 
stopped before a stalk, sniffed at it, sat on her 
hind legs and examined the spike. When it was 
full and ripe, swaying towards her as though 
nodding its head, she passed the straw between 
her forelegs and, pressing it carefully to her 
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She was safe in the thicket of the rustling, yellow wheat 


chest, bent it to the ground. Then, without 

letting go the elastic stem, she bit the spike at 

its very base, and holding it in her teeth, the tip 

forward, took it 

| ad home, running as 

=< evenly as she could, 

so as not to lose a 
single kernel. 

Thus the squirrel 
worked from morn- 
ing till night for 
several days, until 
two-thirds of her 
chamber was filled 
to the top with the 
spikes which she 
laid carefully side 
by side, in even 
rows, the tips to- 
gether. 

She was very 
tired when she had 
finished packing up 
the spikes, but she 
could not yet rest. 
The other third of 
the house had to be 
filled with the sweet 
bulbs of the Turk’s 
cap lily. She had 
noticed its bright flowers on top of a steep hill 
a little way from her home. 

The squirrel set to work. As the space be- 
tween her home and the hill was open she crossed 
it at a run and began immediately to dig with 
her front paws, while with her hind ones she 
kicked the earth out of her way. As soon as the 
bulb was uncovered the squirrel bit the stem off, 
rolled the bulb to the edge of the precipice and 
pushed it down. When several bulbs were 
gathered below, the squirrel cleaned the earth 
from them and one by one took them to her 
storeroom. 

After three days of uninterrupted work the 
remaining space of the storeroom was filled to 
the top with the clean, closely packed bulbs. It 
was only then that the squirrel felt how tired 
she was. She carefully covered up the entrance 
to her corridor with earth and almost staggered 
into her home. There she viewed her supplies 
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with great satisfaction—no matter how cold it 
might be outside, no matter how long the snow 
might lie on the ground, it would be warm in her 
home and there would be enough food for her 
and for the little squirrels born in spring. She 
would not leave them for a minute until their 
eyes had opened, until the soft down on their 
bodies had been replaced by thick, rough, gray 
fur and until they had learned how to husk a 
kernel. The squirrel stretched herself, washed 
her face with her front paws, like a cat, and 
rolling into a ball, went to sleep. 

Hours later she was awakened by the sound 
of dull blows which made the earth around her 
quake. The rough voices she recognized as those 
of the two-legged creatures who worked in the 
fields and took the wheat away. But what were 
they doing here? The squirrel quickly dived 
into the narrow corridor and watched breathless. 
It did not take her long to understand. They 
were wrecking her home, her storeroom, which 
had cost her so much labor to fill. As she saw 
lumps of earth flying all around and the opening 
through her ceiling growing larger, she helplessly 
passed her tongue over her dried lips. She did 
not know what to do, whether to fight for her 
home or to run away and hide from these ter- 
rible creatures. 

Meanwhile the top layer of earth was 
taken off, sunshine invaded the store- 
room and a boy stepped into it. He 
was only about ten or eleven years old, 
but to the squirrel he seemed a giant; 
behind him, on the edge of the hole 
stood a woman. The terrified squirrel 
could not know that this was a poor 
peasant widow with several small chil- 
dren who needed wheat, having no fields 
of her own. It was common knowledge 
that the ground squirrel stored away 
wheat to the amount of twenty to thirty 
pounds of grain and, like the rest of the 
poor peasants, the widow searched for 
these storerooms and robbed them. 

Now the boy’s mother held open one 
of the two large sacks she had brought 
with her while her son threw in the 
spikes. This was too much for the poor 
little squirrel; she rushed up and down 


The top layer of earth was taken off, sunshine 
invaded the room, and a boy stepped into it 





her corridor, peeped out, squeaked pitifully. All 
of a sudden, overwhelming despair filled her 
heart and she forgot both her helplessness and 
her fear. She snorted, arched her back and with 
a loud squeak threw herself upon the enemy. 

The boy, who was not expecting an attack, 
saw something dark, something bristling, some- 
thing with flashing teeth jump at him and had 
just time to protect his face with his elbow. The 
woman struck the squirrel with the second sack 
but the frenzied little animal clung to it with 
her claws, snorting and squeaking. The woman 
kept on shaking the sack and the battle was 
soon ended; the exhausted squirrel lost her grip 
on the sack and, describing a curve in the air, 
landed with a thud several feet from her wrecked 
home, where she lay on her back, stunned, her 
paws in the air. Gathering the rest of the wheat 
and the lily bulbs, the woman and the boy went 
home. 

It was dark when the squirrel came to her 
senses. She rolled on her stomach, rose to her 
feet and, stumbling and falling, staggered to the 
gaping hole. Everything was gone—everything 
to the last spike, to the last little bulb. The 
squirrel jumped down, ran around her torn up 
home, sniffed, looked into the corridor. Then 














she sat in the middle of the floor, her front paws, 
rosy and almost bare of fur, hanging helplessly 
alongside her body, lifted her head and gave a 
long, pitiful squeak. 

A light breeze coming from the direction of 
the still unharvested fields brought her back to 
reality. She must dig a new home. 

Half an hour later she was diligently burrow- 
ing under the roots of the tall grass growing at 
the end of the wheat field. She felt sure that 
here the two-legged robbers would never find her 
storeroom. She did not know that the peasants 
would find squirrels’ homes anywhere, as long 
as they could get through to them, for the way 
they discovered these homes was by striking the 
ground with a stick and listening for a hollow 
sound. 

Five days elapsed and the new storeroom was 
ready, just as good as the old one. Several thou- 
sand times the squirrel had crawled through the 
corridor, pushing with her chest and head the 
earth she had dug out and carefully dispersing 
it between the grass stems. Her shiny fur was 
dulled and hanging loose on her emaciated body, 
her eyes were shifting uneasily. 

If only she would be ready in time, in time 
before the wheat was cut! And she worked 
tirelessly, almost without sleep and food. 

At last everything was ready; now for the 
spikes! The squirrel did not have to stop and 
choose her spikes—every one of them was full 
and ripe. She did not have to go far, because 
her new home was almost under the field; thus 
her task was somewhat lightened, yet she did 





The instinct of life had once more 
conquered despair. She set to digging 
with an unconquerable ardor 


not feel it—her strength was 
ebbing. She worked like a 
machine, knowing only that 
she had to hurry. It was 
dark when she finally brought 
the last spike in and carefully 
covered with earth the en- 
trance to her home. Then, 
picking her way carefully she 
went to the little stream by 
the village and plunged her 
tired head in the water. Thus 
refreshed she returned home 
to rest and sleep. The lily 
bulbs would have to wait! 

But two days later, returning from a foraging 
expedition she found her home wrecked again. 
This time she did not squeak or rush about. 
She didn’t even go down into the hole: she knew 
there wasn’t anything left there. Dazed, she 
looked around and backed from the hole. Then 
slowly she walked away, her back hunched, her 
tail hanging dejectedly. 

Yet, as soon as she reached the tall burdocks 
blocking the way into the willow shrubs, she 
stopped, sniffed the ground several times, ran 
back and forth, her tail up, once again. Then, 
with a shrill squeak she rose on her hind legs, 
with an abrupt movement threw both front paws 
upon the ground and began to dig feverishly. 
The instinct of life had once more conquered 
despair and once more she was ready to dig a 
new home. This time she had well chosen its 
location for the willows grew too close together 
to make passage possible for the two-legged 
robbers. 

So she set to digging with an unconquerable 
ardor. The sun set, the stars appeared in the 
sky, but she kept on digging. At regular inter- 
vals she came to the surface pushing lumps of 
earth. Her claws were dulled and bleeding, her 
fur was shabby from the continual rubbing 
against the earth, her little body was just a sack 
of bones, but her heart was filled with hope. It 
was still very warm and she could yet fill her 
storeroom with wheat spikes and lily bulbs, no 
matter how difficult the task might be at this 
time of the year when harvest was in progress. 
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The playground built at Hymettus by Greek Juniors, to which the N. C. F. contributed 


The N.C. F. at Work 


IGHT now many 
a schoolroom 
throughout the 
whole country is buzzing 
with plans for sending 
the Junior Red Cross 
Christmas boxes over- 
seas. That fun could not 
be theirs except for the 
National Children’s 
Fund. The cartons and 
the cost of crating and 
shipping them are paid 
for by money in the 
Fund. 

The sensitive fingers 
of children in schools for 
the blind in many of our 
states will soon be read- 
ing with delight Braille 
transcriptions of stories 
furnished them with the 
help of the Junior Red 
Cross. The transcrip- 
tions were made by vol- 
unteer workers in the 
Red Cross. The special 
paper was paid for by 
money from the N. C. F. 


SOME N. C. F. PROJECTS FOR 1934 


JvuGostavia: To share in financing school 
canteens, improvement of village water 
supplies, school baths and open air swim- 
ming pools, a Junior Red Cross House, $600. 


Buuearia: To help with school canteens 
and other J. R. C. activities, $500. 


Estonia: To help supply films and to aid 
in summer camps and other Junior work, 
$500. 


GREECE: To purchase quinine to fight 
malaria and to aid in establishing a Junior 
hostel at Athens, $600. 


Potanpb: To help organize playgrounds and 
recreation rooms for children and to pur- 
chase quartz lamps for preventive treat- 
ments and tools for Junior workshops, 
$600. 


Latvia: To aid in organizing a study room 
and provide hot meals for children of the 
unemployed in Riga and to keep up the 
summer colony at Asari, $500. 


Hwuneary: To help equip the home for con- 
valescents at Sopron, to purchase garden 
tools and First Aid kits and to provide for 
dental care, $600. 


Braille stories, $250; Christmas boxes, 
$3,000; Balance for Disaster Relief and 
Other National Projects, $4,000. 


way through the years 
Juniors have sent a bit 
of themselves far, far be- 
yond the limits of their 
own schoolrooms and 
their own neighborhoods, 
out over the whole land 
and across the seas to 
other lands as well. 

In other lands, money 
from the Fund is now at 
work helping the Juniors 
of seven European coun- 
tries with their own big 
plans. From activities 
reports you will see that 
these Juniors do have 
big plans and that they 
work like everything to 
raise money for them. 

Take the members in 
Jugoslavia, for example. 
That is a country about 
the size of the state of 
Oregon and with a pop- 
ulation a bit larger but 
very much less wealthy 
than that of the state of 
New York. In one year 


Last month the News had a story of the 
parties given to the children of Ellsworth and 
Auburn in Maine, who had recently gone through 
the terrible experience of disastrous fires. 
Through the money that was laid out for these 
parties from the National Children’s Fund, 
Juniors of the whole land shared in the pleasure 
of being hosts to their comrades “down East.” 

For fourteen years American Juniors every- 
where have been keeping up that Fund by 
setting aside sums for national and international 
projects from the Service Funds they have raised 
by their own efforts and self-sacrifice. In this 
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the Juniors raised more than $4,000 to carry on 
their projects. All the nicer to know that the 
National Children’s Fund lent them a hand this 
year and has promised to help again in 1934. 
Aid will be given some groups in setting up their 
school canteens so that children who have 
come from homes too poor to supply enough food 
may be served with hot lunches. Other groups 
will be assisted in improving the water supply in 
their communities. One lot of Juniors has been 
working and saving for a school bath. A bit 
will come to help from the National Children’s 
Fund. Another sum is going to have a share in 





opening a Junior Red Cross House for rest, recre- 
ation and canteen work which is the great am- 
bition of one band of Jugoslav Juniors. A portion, 
too, will be used for the swimming pool being 
undertaken by still another. It is amazing how 
far the money goes in all the projects abroad. 

Bulgaria is another small country that has an 
up and coming Junior Red 
Cross. As in the past, the 
National Children’s Fund will 
help with their school can- 
teens. These are particularly 
important in that country 
where the homes are often 
far away from the schools. 
Junior activities in Estonia 
will be assisted by money 
from the Fund. Another 
Baltic country with interest- 
ing J. R. C. plans is Latvia. 
Juniors in Riga are providing 
hot meals for children whose 
fathers are out of work, and 
are getting ready a pleasant, 
quiet room where pupils 
whose home conditions are 
bad can come to prepare their lessons. Thanks 
to the Latvian Juniors, too, many children, pale 
and weak and half sick, grow brown and strong 
and well in the summer colony in the good pine 
woods beside the Baltic at Asari. And American 
Juniors lent a hand in all these projects and will 
do so again next year. 

“My father is a poor man with six children 
besides myself,” wrote a child in Hungary. “And 
so, though toothache often kept me awake at 
night, I did not dare hope that the trouble could 
be remedied.” 

But it was, for money from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund was used in Hungary to supply 
tooth-brushes and powder and dental care in 
some cases where there was no other money to 
be had. Sometimes the Hungarian dentists do 
the work at half price, because they want to 
share in what the American and Hungarian 
Juniors are doing. Some of the Fund was used 
to help distribute milk and hot lunches and to 
equip playgrounds. In 1934 some new plans are 
added. A part of the gift to Hungary from the 
National Children’s Fund will be used to pay 
cobblers who are out of work to make shoes for 
children who have been staying away from 
school for lack of them. Another bit will go to 
pay for cots on which delicate children will take 
their sun baths. The Hungarian Juniors have 
grown interested in having gardens to raise vege- 
tables for their school lunches. Part of the 





First-Aid kits bought for Hun- 
garian Juniors by the N. C. F. 


money from America will help buy gardening 
tools. 

For years Polish members have been gather- 
ing their zlotys to equip playgrounds and to keep 
open recreation and reading rooms in the poorer 
city quarters. For years some money has gone 
from the Fund to help them and next year this 
help will be continued. And 
to aid the Polish Juniors in 
the many other things they 
do to assist the needy in these 
distressed times, a sum from 
the United States will be 
spent to buy materials for 
sewing as well as tools for 
bookbinding and _ carpentry 
work on articles to be sold for 
money to carry on their work. 
Perhaps, too, American Jun- 
iors may share through their 
Fund in buying quartz lamps 
for treatment of children with 
a tendency to tuberculosis 
which is a pet project of some 
Junior circles in Poland. 

Last spring there was a dis- 
astrous earthquake in the district of Chalcidice 
in Greece. Many children suffered great loss. 
At Easter time the Greek Junior Red Cross 
made them happy with gifts of food, clothing 
and more than four hundred pairs of sandals. 
Some of these gifts were made or bought by the 
Greek Juniors and some were bought with the 
5,000 dinars contributed by the Juniors of Jugo- 
slavia and with $400 from the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. This letter was sent by children 
of Stratonion: 

“We are still conscious of the joy we felt when 
we received the shoes you so kindly sent us as 
well as the provisions and clothes for which we 
thank you very much. These show the sym- 
pathy and the emotion which you felt for our 
destruction although you do not know us. Again 
we thank you warmly. 

“Excuse us for being so late in answering you 
but we were all ill with flu.” 

In July the Greek Junior Red Cross was busy 
with preparations for receiving fifty American 
young people of Greek parentage who were to 
arrive on a visit to the old country on August 2. 
They were lodged in two schools in Athens and 
slept on cots and under blankets purchased with 
money from the National Children’s Fund. This 
had been given to equip lodging places for Jun- 
iors from all over Greece making trips to their 
historic capital city of which they are so proud. 
Now the Greek J. R. C. is planning for a regular 
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hostel for such visitors and the American Juniors 
will help. A letter from Greece tells about the 
plan: 

“We should like this hostel to be simple in the 
American fashion and to be used for various pur- 
poses. We imagine it to consist of one large 
100m with a small room next to it which would 
be an office, and a large cellar which could be 
used as a storeroom. Close by would be wash- 
stands and school children’s baths, similar to 
those which were made in Corinth thanks to a 
donation of the American Junior Red Cross. 
When, therefore, we are advised of the arrival of 
Juniors, we will place the beds and will prepare 
everything for their reception. (The Greek 
Junior Red Cross already possesses fifty beds and 
the necessary blankets.) During the rest of the 
time the school baths will function for the Jun- 
iors of Hymettus and Byron, as well as for the 
Hymettus playground (installed with the help 
of the American Juniors). The large room of 
the hostel will be used for holding meetings of 
Juniors, giving entertainments, lectures, con- 
certs, cinema performances. (The Greek Junior 
Red Cross also possesses a cinema apparatus and 
a piano given to it by the Juniors of the 2nd 
Training School, Athens.) 

“We shall try to make it a Junior Red Cross 





Center and will invite to it educational authori- 


ties, parents and other interested persons. We 
attach particular importance to this hostel and 
we will do our best to obtain from school and 
educational authorities a full recognition of its 
value and assistance for the promotion of this 
work. With another large room as dining room 
and kitchen we could organize a mess, which 
would make the whole thing more complete. The 
state would grant us material support to enable 
us to give food free to poor visitors, with a small 
charge to the more prosperous ones. Juniors 
would also contribute. The plot of ground would 
be purchased by Greek Juniors.” 

Next year a good sum will be set aside so that 
in case of a disaster, such as the one in Maine, 
for example, or a hurricane in Puerto Rico or a 
flood or tornado anywhere in the United States, 
the Juniors, like the rest of the American Red 
Cross, will be able to help at once without wait- 
ing to raise the money. 

Other plans are being made for the use of the 
National Children’s Fund in 1934. As soon as 
these are settled, they will be reported in the 
News. The fact is, this is an important Fund 
and it is doing real work that needs to be kept 
going and will be kept going just as it has been 
for the last fourteen years. 


Wigwams, Hogans and Pueblos 


A’ the News said in an editorial last month 

of the Indian schools have corre- 
spondence pairings unth other schools in the 
United States. The Ute Mountain Indian School 
at Towaoc, Colorado, wrote two of its corre- 
spondent schools in Indiana about things they 
had been learning of their own race. 


some 


AST year when we were in the third grade 
we made an Indian book which we will 
send to you this week. We hope that you 

will like it. We learned many things when we 
were in the third grade. We learned about the 
Japanese, the Pilgrims, the Indians and the 
Dutch. We learned about how they travel, 
how they look, and where they live. 

The Ute Indians live in Colorado and a part 
of Utah. The Navajo Indians live in New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, and a part of Colorado. 

One branch of the southeastern Indians lived 
along the James River in Virginia. They lived 
in great long-houses that were built of bark and 
grass with logs to hold them up. The logs were 
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bent over and covered with grass so that the 
roofs were round. [See the back cover.] In the 
houses were many rooms. Several families lived 
in each house. Each family had one room. They 
had a long hall in the middle of the house and 
five fireplaces in it. They used one fire for four 
families. There were five holes in the roof of 
each house to let the smoke out. 

The Indians of the Northeast lived in wig- 
wams. To build a wigwam you make a circle 
and then dig out four holes. Get some long poles 
and put them in the holes. Tie them at the top 
and leave a hole so that the smoke can go 
through. Put deerskin around the poles and cut 
a hole in the deerskin for a door. 

Indians live in Colorado, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Utah. The land is a semi-desert. To 
make a Navajo hogan, first cut down trees into 
poles about ten feet long and then draw a circle 
as large as the hogan is to be. Dig holes 
along the circle and put the poles in them. 
Put poles across to make a roof and cover it 
all with sand and you have a warm house. 








COURTESY OF WEYHE GALLERY 


Taos Pueblo in New Mexico, from an etching by Ralph Pearson 


The Utes live in tents. They buy them at the 
store. Some Utes live in log cabins. 

The Zuni Indians live on the plains. All 
around are big cornfields as far as you can see. 
Their houses are made of adobe. There are little 
windows high near the roof. They have no doors 
at the side. The doors are on the top of the 
roofs. The people have to climb up on ladders 
to get inside the house. The houses are built 
two or three houses on top of the other. The 
Zunis started building in this way so that their 
enemies could not get inside the houses. 

The Ute woman makes moccasins of goatskin 
or deerskin and beads them. She puts on three 
dresses. The dresses are long but not full. She 
has a beaded belt. She has two long braids. She 
wears a shawl around her head. The Ute woman 
sews her dresses by hand. She does not wear 
beads but she usually wears rings and earrings. 

The Navajo woman doesn’t dress like a white 
woman. She fixes her hair with a string and ties 
it up. Her dress is full. The bottom of the skirt is 
one color, the center another color, and the top is 
still another color. Her velveteen waist is another 
color, too. Around her neck she wears many, 
many beads and money. She wears earrings, 
bracelets, beads and combs. Her shoes are made 
of buckskin. On the shoes are silver buttons. 

The Navajo man wears moccasins on his feet. 
He wears a black shirt and white pants with a 
silver belt. The buttons on the shirt are money. 
Sometimes he cuts his hair. He wears rings, 
bracelets and beads. The Navajos make beau- 
tiful ornaments of silver and turquoise. The first 
turquoise came from the hot-spring geyser near 
Santa Fé which the Navajos call Bead Spring. 

Yucca stalks were used in making door 
blankets. In Navajo designs white is the color 
of early dawn. Blue and yellow are the color 
of happiness. Red is the symbol of sunshine. 
Black is the color of night. 


The ceremonial basket is used for the sick. 
The patient sits with his head over the basket to 
have his hair washed. A cross is made where 
his hands come on the floor and where his feet 
rest. The basket has a line of sacred corn pollen 
across it from east to west and from north to 
south and is then filled with yucca suds. 

The elk came to America before the Navajos. 
Historians think the Navajos came across Bering 
Sea on the ice. The Navajos say they came from 
the North. For many centuries the Navajos 
made their home in northern New Mexico. Nav- 
ajos call themselves Dineh, the People. The 
Apaches are their nearest kin. They speak the 
same language. To the Navajos the even num- 
bers are lucky, but in war the odd numbers are 
used. 

In this large country between the four Holy 
Mountains the Navajos lived. Over near the 
Holy Mountain of the East there was another 
called Tramped Down Mountain because it was 
flat on top. It was full of bushes and the other 
mountain was covered with grass. The Navajos 
told the Apaches to take their pick, which moun- 
tain they would live on. The Apaches chose 
Tramped Down Mountain. The War God blew 
on it until it moved far south. The Fire God 
and the Little Mouse which carries fire in its 
nose, laid down a line of fire between them. It 
drove all the Navajos north and all the Apaches 
south. 

The Spaniards brought horses on their ships to 
America. The Navajos took them from the 
Spaniards. In 1692 the Navajos were defeated 
by the Spaniards. The Navajos fled to Canyon de 
Chelly, taking their horses and sheep with them. 

At the time of the Big Walk in 1863 some of 
the Navajos went to Fort Sumner, New Mexico. 
The old and sick rode in wagons. Many died 
from smallpox. 

Their wood was five miles away in the sand 
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hills, 
and had to be dug out by the roots. 
ried wood in on their backs and the winter was 


where the trees were buried in the snow 
They car- 


very cold. They could not cook the strange food. 
In the spring they planted corn but the army 
worms ate it up. To keep them alive Texas cattle 
were driven in and corn was hauled from the 
Rio Grande. So five years afterward, in 1868, 
the Navajos were returned from the Big Walk to 
their old reservation, where they are now. 


THE INDIAN School at Toadlene, New Mex- 
The third and fourth 
grades in that school wrote to a school in New 
Jersey: 


ico, is a boarding school. 


WE thank you for the album of pretty pic- 

tures you sent us. We liked the pictures 
of the swinging bridge and Santa Claus best of 
all. We will send some pictures of Nav ajo In- 
dians and of New Mexico some time. 

We have studied about Sweden, Norway, 
China, India, Japan and the Philippine Islands. 
We are now studying Indians, about Pueblo In- 
dians and other desert people. We are not called 
the Pueblo Indians because we do not live in vil- 
lages. We live in houses called hogans. Our 
people weave beautiful Navajo rugs. We are go- 
ing to make some in the school room. 

In history we have studied about Marco Polo, 
Prince Henry, Columbus, Magellan, Cortez and 
Coronado. We like Columbus and don’t like 
Cortez because he fought the Indians too much. 





THE INDIAN School at Hoteville, Arizona, 
is in a Hopi settlement. One of the letters its 
sixth grade sent to a school in Poland, in ex- 
change for a letter, a doll and a map, said: 


E do not do the same things you do in your 

homes. We have a small field. We raise 
some watermelons, muskmelons, corn and beans. 
When they are ripe we take them to the house 
on a donkey or in a wagon pulled by horses. 

When night comes we sleep on sheepskins. 
We have no beds. Some boys sleep in the kiva. 
A kiva is a little house underground where we 
have meetings. 

We have shoes but they are not like yours. 
They have calf hide underneath and deer hide 
on top. They are lovely shoes and do not wear 
out quickly. Some shoes have buckles and some 
have quarter dollars sewed on them. 

We make a ball of deerskin and wool. We cut 
the skin round and put the wool in the center. 
Then we sew it together and that is our ball. 

The men make the blankets. Some Hopi 
blankets are not very hard to make, but others 
are. It sometimes takes five days to finish 
one. 

Some time ago the Red Cross sent us these 
dolls to dress. We wanted to make Hopi dolls 
but these were bahama (white) dolls, so we 
dressed them like white girls. We fixed them in 
our sewing class and hope you will like them. 
We send our good wishes and love to you across 
the water. 


What We Do 


S the Red Cross 
nurse of Roanoke 
County, Virginia, 

made her daily rounds, 
she found many children 
with rheumatism and bad 
hearts who greatly needed 
to have their tonsils taken 
out to make them well 
again. But their parents 
often were out of work 
and too poor to pay the 
hospital expenses for an 
operation. At the same 
time, because no one had 
any money, there were 
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J. R. C. members of the Volcan Indian Reserva- 
tion, California, with the bird bath they made 


many empty beds in the 
hospitals. 

A gift of food and pine 
knots from some Juniors 
gave the nurse an idea. 
She asked the five hos- 
pitals of the county, both 
white and colored, if they 
would take food in ex- 
change for hospital care. 
They were glad to, for 
they had to buy all their 
food. Nine thousand 
Juniors in all the schools 
of the county got to work. 
They brought two eggs 





apiece to school. Those who could not bring eggs 
were asked to bring some other kind of food, and 
if a child could not bring anything, the others 
tried to make up his share. Every room in which 
all the children brought a gift of food was 
awarded a Red Cross window card. 

Once each month from January to the end of 
school the children brought food to send to the 
hospitals in payment for the care of their school- 
mates. In February and March, besides eggs, 
they gave potatoes, chicken and canned fruit— 
210 pounds of chicken, 100 bushels of potatoes, 





The picture above shows older Juniors of Kelton 
Avenue School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, trying 
on younger members some of the 42 dresses they 
and their classmates made for the needy. Each 
girl made her dress different from the others by 
trimming and buttons brought from home, and 
sometimes by hand embroidery. All the dresses 
had French panties to match. Below are more 
Pittsburgh Juniors, of the first grade in Ingram 
School, who were elected by their classmates to 
take contributions to the school eyeglass and 
Christmas toy funds 





895 dozen eggs and 310 quarts of canned fruit. 
These paid for eighteen throat operations. In 
the spring, each of the fifty Red Cross clubs 
planted a garden, and used these vegetables also 


to pay for hospital care. By a canvass through 
all the local churches, they collected a large num- 
ber of fruit jars, so they could can the extra vege- 
tables from these gardens, and trade them in at 
the hospitals this fall. Many of the clubs also 
gave a play and charged one dozen eggs, a peck 
of potatoes or a quart of canned fruit as admis- 
sion. This also was given to the hospitals. 


i raise money for the National Children’s 

Fund, all members in Concord, North Caro- 
lina, joined in giving an entertainment. The 
second grade of Corbin School gave “Little Black 
Sambo,” which they .made into a play them- 
selves; the fourth grade of Central Grammar 
School gave “The Cotton-Tails in Politeness 
Land” and the fifth grade gave some Dutch 
dances and songs. Afterwards they did them 
over for the boys in a reform school. 


UNIORS in the school on the Volean Indian 
Reservation, San Diego County, California, 
made a bird bath and drinking fountain at a cost 
of about fifty cents. The tops of two old marble 
wash basins were used. The bowls were removed 
and in their places sheets of metal were fastened 
by the same bolts that held the bowls. This gave 
about one inch depth of water for the birds. The 
marble slabs were placed back to back and one of 
the four openings on top where the water faucets 
were once placed was used for fastening the 
branch of a tree for a perch. In another opening 
the Juniors placed a sheet-metal bird, cut and 
painted to represent a blue jay. In the other 
two openings they fastened the ends of a nickel 
towel rail and this is a favorite place for the birds 
to stand and shake their feathers after a bath. 
The supports are eight three-inch field tile. With 
the use of hose the water can be changed as often 
as necessary and in hot weather the Juniors did 
this daily. Some times as many as nine birds 
bathe there at once. 


EMBERS in the grades and in the high 
school of the Peabody Practice School of 
Milledgeville, Georgia, worked together to help 
provide for the unemployed. The grade-school 
members brought quart and pint jars and jelly 
glasses to school, the high-school students col- 
lected fruit and vegetables, and the eighth and 
ninth grades canned them in the household- 
science classes. In all, they put up forty-six 
quarts of canned, pickled and preserved pears 
and applesauce, and twenty-six glasses of apple 
and muscadine jelly. 
The elementary school adopted an orphan. A 
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Little Black Sambo meets the 
tiger; a scene from the play 
adapted and given for the 
benefit of the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund by the second 
grade of Corbin School, Con- 
cord, North Carolina 


delegation representing 
the school visited the 
Appleton Church Home 
in Macon, Georgia. 
They found that each of 
the orphans was long- 
ing to have a “lady.” 
The delegates reported on what they had seen 
in assembly, and the Junior Red Cross decided to 
become the “lady” of Dolly MeDaniel, a little 
six-year-old in the Home. Since then these Jun- 
iors have been providing Dolly with clothes and 
sending her boxes at Thanksgiving, Easter, 
Christmas and other holidays. The first Christ- 
mas they sent her clothes, handkerchiefs, toilet 
articles, games and toys, a money order to buy 
her a pair of shoes, and a quilt in an Early Ameri- 
can pattern which had been made by the fifth 
grade in their social studies class when they were 
studying the westward movement in the United 
States. 


NE of the oldest Junior groups in this coun- 
try is at the Washington School, Caldwell, 


Idaho. They describe how they raise money for 
the National Children’s Fund: 


We have given all sorts of sales to raise money for the 
National Children’s Fund. All the farmers raised popcorn 


which they gave us, and we popped it and sold it for a 
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| Rapids, Iowa. 


penny a bag. 





Then we had a “cooky day” and 


“eandy days” when we sold these things to the chil- 
dren much cheaper than they could get them in 


the shops. 
cents admission. 


Five girls gave a play, charging three 
We have more than $18 for the 


National Children’s Fund. 


N Vicksburg, Mississippi, the Juniors gave 
sxanned goods to the city school cafeterias 


Chief credit for 1219 
menu covers which bright- 
ened the Christmas din- 
ners of men on U. §&. 
destroyers Crowinshbield,” 
Noa” and “Oglala,” the 
U. S. S. “Cincinnati” and 
in the veterans’ hospital 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, 


§ goes to these three Juniors 


of Roosevelt School, Cedar 
The girl 
designed and cut the 


for school lunches, and 
brought clothing for 
needy children. They 
also bought textbooks 
for those who could not 
afford to buy them. 


OE day little twin 

girls came to the 
Special Room in Neb- 
Fort 





raska School, 
Wayne, Indiana, wear- 
ing new dresses, of 
which they were very 
proud. They said that 
the Red Cross had 
given them the dresses. 
That gave the girls in 
the class an idea. They 
decided to piece a quilt, 
and give it to some fam- 
ily who needed it. The 
“nine-patch” quilt was 
decided upon, as all 
could sew on it. The 
Juniors got scraps of 
dark and light outing 
flannel from the local Red Cross headquarters, 
and cut three-inch blocks. A Good Citizens 
Club was formed to do the work. It met each 
Thursday after school. The girls chose a leader, 
who was responsible for the quilt. She gave out 
the blocks, thread and needles, and inspected 
each block to see that the stitches were small 
and that the squares were matched. After the 
quilt was pieced the girls knotted and lined the 
quilt themselves. 


linoleum block and the 
boys printed the covers 


AC the beginning of the school year all pupils 

of the fourth grade at the Portage, Michi- 
gan, Training School joined the Junior Red 
Cross. They had studied about Mesopotamia, 
Arabia, Egypt and the Congo River country, and 
learned much about the animals there. They 
decided to make toys from the animals. They 
made free-hand drawings, transferred them to 
wood and cut them out on coping saws. Then 
they made bases with spools for wheels. The 
toys were painted in gay colors and sent as 





Christmas presents to the children at the hos- 
pital at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. Along with 
their toys they sent booklets containing the 
story of each toy and a 
Christmas greeting. 
Later the Juniors 
made a quilt for the 
Children’s Home. They 
chose flower designs be- 
cause they are easier 
than the geometric fig- 
ures. Their art teacher 
helped them with de- 
sign and composition. 


HE first and second 

graders of Roosevelt 
School, Nampa, Idaho, 
made extra nice jack- 
o’-lanterns for Hallowe’en. They write: 

Yellow pumpkins have been growing in the garden 
all summer, waiting to make someone happy. When the 
pumpkins were ripe, we pulled them from the vines. 
Then we made them into funny jack-o’-lanterns. One 
day we brought our jack-o’-lanterns to school. Instead of 
putting in a candle, we put in a glass of jelly for each 
jack-o’-lantern. These were given to the poor and sick 
people in Nampa. 


WO days after the J. R. C. of Richland 


County, South Carolina, received a request, 


from the veterans’ hospital at Columbia, South 
Carolina, for some Jjig- 
saw puzzles, 150 were 
turned in by the Jun- 
iors of Shandon, Me- 
Master, Wardlaw and 
Hand schools. In his 
letter of thanks, the 
manager wrote: 

“There is no pastime AT THE FAIR 
that has yet been tried 
here which is so efficacious 
in making the men forget 
their troubles as assem- 
bling the pieces of these 
pictures. ... Every day the 
sick men call for new 
puzzles.” 


Hyall Park School EDITORIALS .. 





Members in Roosevelt School, Nampa, Idaho, 
with jack-o’-lanterns they made for the sick 
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program. The president of the Junior Council 
of Logan school spoke before the P. T. A. when 
the members were discussing character educa- 
tion, and told of the 
work of the Junior Red 
Cross. 


N Westport, Con- 
necticut, the Juniors 
make a ceremony of 
every town-wide J.R.C. 
Council meeting. This 
is what they did at 

. their first meeting of 
the year. They invited 
their friends to come to 
the assembly hall. At 
the first chords of a 
march, the doors 
opened and down the center aisle marched a boy 
carrying the flag of the United States, guarded 
by two other boys and, behind them, a girl earry- 
ing the large Red Cross flag, assisted by two 
other girls. On to the stage they marched, fol- 
lowed by a group of children from every grade 
in the school, who seated themselves around 
tables arranged to represent a Council chamber. 
The president of the Junior Red Cross Council 
announced that the meeting had been called in 
order to determine whether or not the Saugatuck 
school could be considered eligible to member- 
ship in the National 
Organization of the 
Junior Red Cross. The 
Junior Red Cross dele- 
gate from each room 
of the school was then 
called upon to tell how 
his class had been of 
service. Beginning 
with two kindergart- 
eners, every grade re- 
counted its deeds. 
Then the members of 
the grades marched up 
on to the stage and 
every child left some 
gift to be used by the 
Red Cross. After lis- 
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FROM THESE UNITED STATES AND HOW THEY CAME TO BE 
BY GERTRUDE HARTMAN COURTESY OF THE MACMILLAN CO. 


AN INDIAN VILLAGE IN THE EAST 


This sketch from Harriot’s “Virginia,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada, shows the 
type of Indian village that the first English settlers found 





